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FAITH  AND  SCIENCE. 


"  All  things  are  yours ;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come  ;  all  are  yours  ; 
And  ye  are  Christ's  ;  and  Christ  is  God's."— 1  Cor.  iii.  21-23. 

(The  text  is  regarded  as  summing  up  the  preceding  discussion,  which  turns 
mainly  on  wisdom. ) 

NO  one  could  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  past  week, 
even  as  a  spectator,  without  acquiring  a  livelier  sense 
of  the  great  office  discharged  by  Universities;  where  vigorous 
minds,  in  a  great  stream  continuous  from  year  to  year,  are 
formed  and  stored  for  the  work  of  life.  Now  Universities  are 
for  the  communication  of  knowledge  ;  but  in  order  to  fulfil 
this  function  healthily  they  must  aim  at  something  more.  They 
are  for  the  extension  and  the  organisation  of  knowledge,  as 
well  as  for  the  communication  of  it ;  and  for  discipline  in  the 
right  method  of  acquiring  it,  and  the  most  fruitful  ways  of 
using  it. 

So  there  rises  into  view  that  activity  or  exercise  of  the 
human  spirit,  to  know.  Human  life  may  be  said  to  be  made 
up  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  doing.  And  again,  excellent  life 
may  be  said  to  stand  in  knowing  what  is  true,  loving  what  is 
fair,  doing  what  is  right.  Common  in  our  degree  to  all  of  us, 
the  effort  to  know  supplies  the  especial  career  and  aim  of 
some.  They  would  know — widely,  justly,  with  due  measure- 
ment of  the  ground  and  the  range  of  knowledge.  They  give 
themselves  to  this  either  from  mere  delight  in  the  pursuit,  or 
for  some  use  which  they  hope  to  serve  by  means  of  it.  In 
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this  especial  line  men  have  aimed,  and  are  aiming  to-day,  at 
usefulness  and  honour,  and  have  achieved  them. 

This  human  knowledge,  then,  with  its  efforts  and  attain- 
ments, partakes  of  the  strangeness  of  our  position  here.  We 
come  on  the  scene,  gather  our  quota  of  knowledge,  and  dis- 
appear again.  While  we  are  still  here  we  find  questions  arising 
about  our  very  knowledge  itself,  which  that  knowledge  cannot 
finally  answer  for  us.  Still  less  does  it  enable  us  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  evil  and  of  pain,  or  to  frame  an  account  of  our 
existence  here  that  rests  and  stays  the  mind.  Finally,  the 
individual,  whether  his  acquisitions  are  more  or  less,  meets 
with  Death,  who  comes  to  break  off  all  his  purposes.  The 
race  indeed  carries  on  the  gain  of  each  generation,  and  adds 
to  the  treasure,  which  is  also  sifted  as  it  grows. 

It  is  needless  to  rehearse  what  profit  has  hence  accrued  for 
the  relief  of  man's  estate,  nor  what  attractive  force  the  pursuit 
has  exerted  over  choice  minds  ;  who  on  this  frontier  are  the 
pioneers  and  advanced  guards  of  the  whole  race,  subjugating 
to  the  human  mind  the  yet  unconquered  kingdoms.  Let  it 
stand  for  a  great  and  honourable  human  activity,  as  it  is  in 
some  men  a  consuming  thirst,  to  widen  the  boundaries,  deepen 
the  evidence,  and  sift  the  qualities  of  that  which  may  be 
known. 

Now  the  first  thing  on  which  I  will  say  a  word  is  the  aspect 
which  Christianity  presents  to  this  function  and  pursuit. 

At  first  it  might  seem  as  though  the  Christian  religion 
looked  with  no  favourable  aspect  upon  it,  and  provided  for  it 
no  encouragement  nor  benediction. 

When  Christ  our  Lord  came  into  the  world,  and  walked 
up  and  down  among  men.  He  took  no  note  of  the  interests  of 
learning  or  of  science.  Certainly  He  knew  what  was  in  man ; 
no  aptitude,  nor  tendency  of  human  minds  was  hid  from. 
Him.  And  surely  there  was  in  Him  the  power  to  pierce  into 
all  secrets  of  nature  and  history,  if  He  would,  and  as  far  as 
He        fit.     But  WG.  do  not  see  Him  stir  with  sympathy  for 
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work  in  the  line  that  occupies  us  now.  He  has  nothing  to 
say  that  falls  in  with  the  efforts  and  the  ends  of  Universities, 
He  was  wise  :  but  it  was  a  wisdom  that  clothed  itself  in 
popular  and  simple  speech ;  and  it  was  conversant  with 
themes  that  were  every  man's  business,  and  claimed  every 
man  as  a  disciple.  High  as  the  region  was  from  which  He 
came,  the  level  on  which  He  moved,  when  here  among  us, 
was  that  of  the  poor  and  common  man,  the  man  of  simple 
nurture  and  slender  opportunities :  and  profound  as  the  teach- 
ing was  that  fell  from  His  lips,  it  presupposed  no  attainments 
beyond  those  which  life  bestows  on  everybody.  He  seemed 
to  care  for  learning  as  little  as  He  did  for  riches  ;  and  to 
value  a  scribe  at  as  low  a  rate  as  He  did  a  Pharisee.  So 
that  His  religion  would  seem  to  discountenance  this  form  of 
human  effort  by  ignoring  its  worth.  His  attitude  might 
seem  to  indicate  that  for  the  highest  ends  men  might  do  well 
to  forego  the  benefits  of  this  attractive  field,  and  rest  content 
with  that  common  knowledge  which  serves  the  purposes  of 
every  modest  and  simple  life. 

When  we  go  forward  to  the  inspired  teaching  of  His 
followers  the  same  impression  is  made.  Indeed,  one  might 
think  that  a  certain  antagonism  is  confessed  by  the  apostles, 
between  eminence  of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  faith 
which  saves  upon  the  other.  "  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but 
charity  edifieth."  "The  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom.  But 
we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Greeks — foolishness." 

It  seems  so ;  but  yet  it  is  not  so.  The  purpose  for  which 
Christ  came  was  to  teach  the  use  of  human  life,  and  to  reve'al 
the  main  secret  of  it.  Men,  as  sinners,  were  misusing  every 
element  of  human  life,  by  living  in  each  without  God.  He 
came  to  restore  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  with 
Him  ;  for  want  of  which  men,  achieving  many  things,  failed 
of  the  main  thing.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  all  His  teaching 
ran  on  lines  adapted  to  the  mass  of  men  :  He  was  concerned 
with  that  which  equally  concerned  them  all.    And  hence,  on 
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the  other  hand,  there  is  no  great  element  of  human  life  that 
does  not  somewhere  appear,  in  His  teachicg,  as  a  topic  of 
warning,  one  might  say  of  denunciation ;  for  He  saw  that 
each  one  of  them  was,  in  many  human  minds,  usurping  upon 
the  place  that  belonged  to  another  interest,  and  so  operating 
as  a  force  to  turn  men  astray.  For  example,  nothing  in  this 
world  more  plainly  pertains  to  the  calling  of  a  man  than 
labour ;  by  the  toil  of  his  hands  a  man  shall  eat  bread.  Yet 
labour  itself  must  come  in  for  Christ's  rebuke.  Labour  not 
for  the  meat  which  perisheth.  And  His  apostles  followed 
Him.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Law  itself,  which  is  so  holy,  and 
just,  and  good,  and  yet  may  come  in  where  it  has  no  right  to 
come  : — we  find  riches,  and  learning,  and  beauty,  all  driven 
back  from  the  territory  which  the  apostles  vindicate  for  a 
higher  interest.  For  all  of  these  may  be  materials  of  successful 
temptations ;  and  life,  the  true  life,  does  not  stand  in  the 
abundance  of  any  of  them.  Yet  this  does  not  mean  that 
human  life  is  to  be  mutilated.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
avocations  of  life  are  to  be  cut  down  successively  till  life 
ceases  to  have  an  attraction,  and  so  to  have  a  temptation. 
The  object  of  this  teaching  must  be  otherwise  conceived.  It 
instructs  us  that  each  outstanding  element  of  human  life  has, 
for  us,  a  temptation  and  a  danger  of  its  own ;  whereby,  in  fact, 
many  of  our  brethren  have  been  deceived.  And  it  calls  us  to 
Christ,  that,  redeemed  and  taught  by  Him,  we  may  learn  in 
using  each  element  of  life  to  subordinate  each  to  the  higher 
interest,  and  the  higher  law,  and  the  higher  love. 

It  is  quite  true  that  religion,  if  it  be  honest,  must  be 
conversant  with  self-denials — and  there  are  selif-denials  for  the 
mind,  as  well  as  self-denials  for  the  body.  Also  there  are  self- 
denials  which  are  sometimes  needful  to  be  put  in  force,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  bridling  and  chastening  some  too  turbulent 
tendency,  but  even  in  the  way  of  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  or 
putting  out  a  right  eye.  Every  one  must  find  out  for  himself 
how  far  that  is  needed  in  his  own  case.    But  yet  you  will  see 
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that  if  life  could  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  bereave  it  of  every  element 
and  interest  except  religion,  religion  itself  would  be  in  danger 
to  die  of  inanition,  to  perish  for  lack  of  materials  to  work  in. 
Religion  does  not  consist  in  religious  exercises  only,  but  in  a 
principle  of  faith  and  love;  which  principle  triumphs  in 
mastering  the  elements  of  life,  and  making  them  all  sub- 
servient to  one  great  law  and  one  high  aim.  If  no  pur- 
suits and  interests  of  earthly  life  were  left,  religion  would 
be  in  a  vacuum,  where,  if  it  could  live,  it  could  not  work. 
And  I  think  one  might  say  that  if  there  could  be  a  man 
living  a  very  full,  rich,  and  various  life,  yet  so  that  all  its 
interests  and  exercises  were  pervaded  and  directed  by  the 
faith  and  love  of  a  Christian,  that  would  be  a  man  bringing 
forth  much  fruit.  But  faith  must  be  strong  to  do  such  work 
as  this. 

To  speak  of  our  proper  subject.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge 
keeps  its  place  as  a  great  and  venerable  service,  honourable 
among  men.  Yet  it  shall  be  owned  to  have,  like  all  other 
pursuits,  its  dangers  and  temptations.  And  so,  like  other 
elements  of  life,  it  needs  the  warning  and  the  chastening 
word  of  Christ.  For,  indeed,  who  needs  to  be  told  how 
imperiously  this  great  force  has  worked  in  the  world,  plying 
its  incessant  toil  with  a  relentless  zeal  and  a  stubborn  hardi- 
hood that  hardly  can  be  surpassed.  Knowledge  may  be  pur- 
sued arrogantly  and  selfishly.  It  may  be  pursued  idolatrously. 
It  may  be  pursued  with  so  exclusive  an  eye  to  its  immediate 
object  that  the  due  balance  of  the  mind  is  lost ;  and  a 
standard  of  truth,  derived  from  a  single  order  of  studies,  is 
made  the  rule  of  judging  of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven. 
And  not  to  waste  time  in  dwelling  on  suggestions  of  this  kind, 
which  will  easily  occur  to  your  own  minds,  I  will  name  only 
this — that  it  is  apt  to  be  pursued  as  if  it  were  the  main  thing 
in  life,  and  as  if  success  in  attaining  it  were  the  true  success 
in  life,  and  the  adequate  end  of  it. 

This  error  is  incident  to  every  large  and  absorbing  pursuit. 
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And  to  admit  the  failing  in  the  form  now  before  us  may  be 
more  excusable  than  in  some  other  cases.  There  are  objects 
in  life,  which  may  be  made  the  exclusive  aim  of  it,  far  less 
worthy,  far  more  ignoble,  than  the.pursuit  of  knowledge.  Still, 
this  also  is  an  error  :  but  one  more  instance  of  the  great  mis- 
take from  which  our  Lord  came  to  deliver  us.  The  life  is 
more  than  meat,  and  the  man  is  more  than  his  knowledge. 
To  know  intimately  wide  domains  of  truth  is  well — to  be  a 
discoverer  in  them  is  ennobling ;  but  though  truth  is  much, 
to  be  true  is  more — to  be  true  to  conscience,  and  to  God, 
and  to  the  highest  aims  of  life.  To  perceive  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  call,  and  to  respond  to  it,  with  all  we  are  and  all  we 
have,  that  is  the  true  success.  There  is  here  something 
more  worthy  even  than  that  noble  candour  and  sincerity  in 
their  work,  which  has  dignified  many  scientific  men,  and 
which  is  an  example  to  us  all.  This  highest  aim  makes 
the  work  of  a  scientific  life — noble,  doubtless,  in  itself — to 
be  a  path  of  service  in  that  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the 
harmony  of  all  goodness,  and  the  crown  of  all  success. 

And  so  we  may  perceive  the  advantage  and  accession  which 
all  studies  are  to  receive  from  Christianity.  It  is  not  that 
Christianity  should  dictate  to  any  of  them  its  method  or  its 
results.  In  the  case  of  each  branch  of  knowledge  its  method 
must  be  deduced  from  its  own  nature  and  conditions;  and  the 
results  must  be  based  on  evidence,  and  proportioned  to  the 
quality  and  strength  of  that.  Christianity  cannot  come  in  to 
give  any  new  turn  to  the  scientific  process.  But  it  contributes 
a  faith  and  a  hope. 

For  the  various  studies  which  are  naturally  open  to  man 
cannot  bring  us  to  these — neither  singly  nor  combined  can 
they  do  it.  Indeed,  if  they  are  not  pursued  in  pure  isolation 
from  one  another  but  as  branches  of  one  whole  of  natural 
knowledge,  if  a  man  engages  in  them  as  a  thinker  as  well  as 
a  student,  they  combine  to  raise  questions  which  press  from 
every  side,  and  which  press  hard.     Human  knowledge  is  like 
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an  island  of  light  in  the  midst  of  a  gi'eat  darkness.  It  is 
enveloped  in  raystery — the  mystery  of  the  whence  and  the 
whither — of  the  first  beginning  and  the  last  end.  Besides 
the  mystery  hanging  over  the  investigation,  mystery  as  dark 
involves  the  investigator,  when  he  turns  to  ask  the  purpose 
and  justification  of  his  own  human  life.  There  are  also  the 
mysteries  of  sin  and  of  pain.  Knowledge  itself,  if  it  be  an  island 
of  light,  is  found  to  have  'dark  questions  internal  to  itself,  as 
soon  as  one  tries  to  form  clear  ideas  of  what  knowledge  is,  and 
how  it  is  related  to  realities.  Such  elements  of  mystery 
are  freely  owned  by  the  schools  which  count  themselves  least 
mystic,  and  which  reject  religion,  God,  and  immortality. 
Whether  owned  or  not,  they  certainly  exist.  Unrelieved 
mystery  compasses  us  about  on  every  side. 

I  have  spoken  of  those  who  renounce  God  and  religion,  but 
the  same  recognition  must  be  made  by  those  who,  not  receiv- 
ing Christianity,  are  still  persuaded  that  sufficient  reasons 
exist  to  warrant  the  belief  in  God  and  in  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man.  Many  such  are  perfectly  sincere,  as  I  need  not  tell 
you,  and  serious  in  their  views  on  this  point  ;  and  from  the 
inference  they  have  thus  drawn,  they  derive  a  certain  support. 
They  reverently  utter  God's  great  name,  although  the  God  in 
whom  they  believe  is  one  who  has  never  broken  the  silence, 
nor  ever  given  a  pledge  that  within  any  limit  of  time  He  will 
bring  the  course  of  the  world  into  harmony  with  the  interests 
or  the  ideals  of  men.  But  for  such  men  plainly  the  questions 
rise  not  less  importunately  than  for  others.  The  process  of 
nature,  majestic  though  it  be,  and  the  history  of  man,  both 
alike,  have  elements  which  suggest  doubt  and  discourage  hope. 

Now  the  Christian  faith  does  not  enable  us  to  remove  all 
the  mysteries  which  are  for  us  inherent  in  the  constitution  of 
things.  It  does  not  supply  solutions  of  the  great  problems 
which  can  be  applied  in  the  field  of  science  as  authoritative 
there ;  but  it  inspires  the  student  with  faith.  It  sends  him 
to  his  work  under  the  eye  of  a  loving  Father.     He  may 
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indeed  subject  us  to  a  discipline  of  imperfect  and  provisional 
knowledge,  but  He  has  given  us  the  best  reason  to  trust  His 
love  ;  He  has  delivered  us,  and  does  deliver  us  from  our  worst 
evils,  the  only  truly  fatal  evils.  Christianity  awakens  a  hope 
that  knowledge  is  to  rise  at  last  into  a  vision  of  pure  goodness 
as  well  as  pure  truth.  The  paths  of  study  by  which  the 
student  goes  may  be  beset  with  perplexities,  or  crossed  by 
pain — in  either  case  they  must  be  trodden  with  unflinching 
fidelity ;  but  they  are  all  leading,  if  faithfully  pursued,  to  a 
clearer  light  and  a  feereuer  air.  This  does  not  only  encourage, 
it  moralises  the  whole  work  of  study.  It  makes  the  work  of 
studious  life  gracious  with  trust  and  glorious  with  hope. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  aspect  of  Christianity  towards 
science,  and  now  I  may  speak  briefly  of  that  which  this  great 
discipline  of  human  knowledge  contributes  towards  Christianity. 
What  can  now  be  said  I  briefly  comj)rise  in  this,  that  it 
operates  as  a  great  element  of  the  experience  of  the  race. 
No  doubt  in  its  perfection,  such  perfection  as  at  present  can 
be  ascribed  to  it,  science  exists  only  in  some  select  and  repre- 
sentative men.  But  knowledge  is  communicative  of  itself ; 
and  so  far  it  is  communicated,  that  it  operates  as  a  common 
possession. 

I  say  that  it  operates  as  a  part  of  human  experience.  In 
this  world  the  common  experience  of  life  is  used  by  our  great 
Teacher  to  make  the  exercises  of  religious  faith  real  and 
active.  There  are  Christians  who  have  little  knowledge,  but 
they  all  have  some  experience  of  life.  This  experience  of  the 
realities  of  life  puts  to  proof  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  faith ; 
for  both  together  have  to  be  combined — the  faith  and  the 
experience.  The  wants  and  the  straits  of  ordinary  life  give 
ever  fresh  occasion  for  that  process  of  doubt  and  conflict,  and 
prayer,  and  waiting,  and  adherence,  in  which  faith  asserts  its 
being  and  makes  good  its  victory.  This  is  the  case  of  each  of 
us  individually  ;  and  as  all  share  the  discipline,  it  becomes  a 
common  school  for  all  of  us,  in  which  the  lessons  set  for  each 
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have  a  common  reason  and  a  common  aim.  Another  depart- 
ment, then,  of  this  same  training  is  found  in  the  growing  life 
and  movement  of  man's  pursuit  of  knowledge.  As  there 
grows  upon  the  race  the  conception  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  history  of  the  race  of  which  we  are  a  part,  this 
too  is,  as  it  were,  a  changing  experience  for  us  all.  It  gives 
so  far  fresh  points  of  view,  it  supplies  new  mental  positions  ; 
these  must  be  combined  with  our  faith,  and  faith  must  be 
tested  against  them.  This  experience  becomes  part  of  that 
self  of  ours  in  which  faith  is  to  be. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  providential  gain  to  Christian  life.  For 
undoubtedly,  as  this  process  goes  on,  it  ought  to  give  fresh 
vivacity  to  the  life  of  faith,  and  some  fresh  insight  into  the 
truth  and  mind  of  God.  While  truth  revealed  remains 
the  same,  the  altering  experience  of  those  who  study  it  ought 
to  furnish  new  aspects  of  the  meaning  of  it  and  new  impres- 
sions of  the  worth  of  it. 

It  is  so  in  the  every  day  training  of  common  men.  The 
child  may  know  the  truth.  But  life  with  its  growing  fulness, 
its  temptations,  conflicts,  sorrows,  gives  new  significance  to 
the  old  convictions,  chastens  at  once,  and  deepens.  The  truth 
means  more  for  the  man  as  life  grows  more  manifold,  and 
the  demands  on  spiritual  succour  more  pressing  and  various. 
So  also  the  Church  should  profit  by  the  growing  experience 
which  the  progress  of  mind  supplies.  It  is  her  oflBce  to  do  it, 
for  to  the  Church  it  falls  to  mix  faith  with  the  impressions  of 
the  world's  earthly  life.  It  is  her  privilege  to  do  it,  for  so 
her  faith  is  to  receive  some  part  of  its  training  and  its 
quickening ;  and  that  can  be  only,  if  at  least  the  Church's 
better  mind  takes  part  in  this  experience,  and  makes  it  its 
own,  if  it  enters  into  the  achieved  result  with  sympathetic 
gladness,  and  is  willing  to  feel  the  pressure  even  of  those 
possibilities  and  likelihoods,  which  as  yet  are  not  certainties, 
aud  may  never  be,  but  which  are  felt  in  the  air. 

But,  waiving  other  illustrations,  let  me  say,  by  way  of  con- 
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elusion,  that  the  advantage  intended  for  Christianity  is  to 
arise,  in  great  part,  from  the  very  difficulties  and  collisions, 
from  time  to  time  occurring  between  knowledge  and  faith. 
These  collisions  have  their  dangers ;  and  like  all  dangers  they 
sometimes  occasion  loss  ;  individuals  are  shaken  and  lose  their 
faith.    But  what  I  speak  of  is  the  eflfect  upon  the  whole. 
Collisions,  difficulties  of  understanding,  may  arise  from  various 
causes.    They  may  be  due  to  weakness  or  prejudice  on  either 
side,  or  they  may  arise  inevitably,  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  at  a 
particular  stage.      But  we  should  think  of  them  as  fitted  to 
perform  an  important  office,  quite  analogous  to  that  which  is 
performed  by  the  common  difficulties  and  by  the  severer  trials 
of  individual  life.    Such  trials  are  unwelcome.    What  doubts 
they  raise,  what  questions,  what  anxieties  !     Fain  would  we 
escape  them;  but  yet  we  cannot  want  them.      They  stir  the 
man,  they  prove  his  principles  and  form  his  character.  Just 
so  here.     When  there  are  no  difficulties,  then  it  is  wonderful 
how  ready  men  are  to  hold  the  truths  they  profess  in  a  dull 
dead  way,  and  to  use  and  apply  them  as  if  they  were  dead 
things.     Difficulties  arise,  and  then  men,  becoming  aware  of 
difficulties  in  believing,  awake  to  recognise  how  great  a  thing 
it  is  to  believe.    It  is  a  great  thing.    Faith  in  God  is  a  great 
creation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Truly  to  believe  in  God,  truly 
to  believe  in  Christ,  is  something  wonderful,  it  is  life  from  the 
dead.     Difficulties  startle  us  afresh  into  the  consciousness  of 
what  it  is  we  must  either  hold  or  lose.    While  there  are 
dangers  in  such  experience,  fatal  dangers  to  many,  it  may,  I 
think,  be  said  that  in  times  of  difficulty  the  true  grandeur  of 
our  faith  is  far  more  than  at  other  times  realised.      God  has 
many  ways  to  wake  slumbering  Churches,  few  of  them  welcome, 

but  all  of  them  good. 

Within  these  last  few  days  distinguished  men  of  science  from 
abroad  have  congratulated  us  on  the  harmony  and  confidence 
here  exhibited  between  faith  as  it  lives  in  the  Church,  and 
science  as  it  lives  in  the  schools.    The  remark  is  to  a  large 
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extent  well  grounded.  There  are  men  of  science  who  have 
lost  their  faith,  as  there  are  believers  who  are  blind  to  the 
claims  of  knowledge.  But  no  one  can  know  even  a  little  of 
men  of  science  without  being  aware  that  many  of  them  set  the 
highest  value  on  that  harmony  of  faith  and  knowledge,  and 
would  feel  it  a  great  personal  sorrow  if  it  could  be  seriously 
endangered.  For  the  maintenance  of  that  harmony,  and  the 
due  profit  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  it,  I  have  said  that  the 
Church's  mind,  at  least  in  some  of  its  representatives,  should 
be  in  living  sympathy  with  the  march  of  science.  But  now 
let  me  say  farther,  that  for  the  same  end  the  Church  must 
refuse  to  treat  this  as  the  chief  thing,  as  the  main  interest. 
The  Church  must  follow  Christ,  caring  most  for  what  He  cared 
most  for.  Therefore  she  must  set  another  interest  uncon- 
ditionally first.    So  doing,  all  things  shall  be  added  to  her. 

I  will  say  no  more,  except  to  remind  you  that  science  in  its 
best  state  is  imperfect,  in  many  ways  provisional  and  relative. 
But  in  some  wonderful  form  by  us  as  yet  unimagined,  it  shall 
be  perfected  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  That  is  true  of  Divine 
knowledge.  Doubtless  it  is  true  in  its  own  manner  of  all  know- 
ledge, which  God  has  seen  fit  to  give,  and  has  fitted  human 
minds  to  receive.  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  then 
face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in  part :  then  shall  I  know  even 
as  also  I  am  known." 


TURNBULI,  ASD  8PEAE8,  PKIXTEUS,  EDINBDRGH. 
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